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ceived in Highland rain, in the blend of the smell of
heather and bog-plants, and with a mind full of the
Athole correspondence and the Memoirs of the Cheva-
lier de Johnstone. So long ago, so far away it was,
that I had first evoked the faces and the mutual tragic
situation of the men of Durrisdeer/'1 ^

The accessibility of his winter-quarters had its advan-
tages, but was not without its dangers for Stevenson,
now that publishers recognised him as a writer for
whose works they must contend in advance. Acute
and capable as lie was when confronted with any piece
of business, the moment it was done he dismissed it
from his mind, and allowed its details, if not its very
existence, to fade from his memory. Having promised
Messrs. Scribner the control of all his work which might
appear in America, he shortly afterwards, in sheer for-
getfulness, sold the serial rights of his next story to Mr,
M'Clure. Nobody could have been more sincerely or
more deeply distressed over the matter than Stevenson
himself, and, fortunately for his peace of mind, nobody
seems ever for one instant to have thought him capable
of any act of bad faith. But it must have been as much
of a relief to every one concerned, as it was very greatly
to his own advantage, when shortly afterwards he
handed over the disposal of his writings to the manage-
ment of his old and trusted friend, Mr. Charles Baxter.

At Saranac Mr. Osbourne wrote entirely on his own
account a story called at first The Finsbnry Tontine and
afterwards The Game of Bluff, which, after the lapse of
many months and a course of collaboration with his
stepfather, was to appear as The Wrong Box. At first

i " Genesis of' The Master of Ballantrae/ "Juvenilia, p. 297.-
